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570 THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 

THE PHYSICAL SPENCER 

By Dr. JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Men's characters must be in part determined by their visceral 
structures. 

modern writer has preached the gospel of health more 
earnestly than Herbert Spencer, and no other man has 
had so wide a hearing, though his "Physical Education," like 
many another sermon, has been more heard than heeded. The 
pathetic exclamation which it contains — "What is the worth 
of distinction, if it has brought hypochondria with it?" — indi- 
cates that the author's own experience is the source of his 
eloquence. 

What was the experience out of which this great essay 
sprang? Fortunately the intimate history of the great thinker 
(the worth of his philosophy is again recognized after the usual 
reactionary eclipse) was minutely chronicled and analyzed by 
the philosopher himself and one has but to cull from his auto- 
biography the items bearing on the subject of his bodily 
history. 

From his pathetically minute investigations of his ancestry, 
one learns that back of his parents his fore-bears were physically 
commonplace. Of his father he writes, " though not robust in 
the full sense, he had a constitution which was well balanced 
and capable of considerable endurance, as witness the fact that 
he, when a young man, in company with his two brothers, 
walked sixty miles in a day. Standing six feet when shod, he 
was noteworthy for a well-built figure and a carriage which 
invited dignity and grace in a degree rarely equaled." How- 
ever, the father's health gave way when Herbert was a child 
and he suffered from severe headache and extreme irritability 
and was compelled to abandon his work of teaching. In phys- 
ique, his mother " was not of so fine a type, and the constitution, 
though fairly well balanced, was by no means so vigorous." 

Spencer was the first of nine children and the only one to 
survive beyond early infancy. As the only surviving child, 
Herbert's own health was a matter of some concern. He was 
not pushed into school at the usual age and he had the inesti- 
mable advantage of life in the country. " The majority of my 
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activities were those of the ordinary school boy who, on Satur- 
day afternoons and the like occasions of leisure, is commonly 
given to country rambles and the search for hedge-side treas- 
ures. During my early years the neighboring regions of 
Binaston and Normanton were explored by me in all their 
details, every hedge becoming known in the course of expedi- 
tions, now in the spring seeking birds' nests, now gathering 
violets or dog-roses, and later in the year collecting sometimes 
mushrooms, sometimes blackberries, sometimes hips and haws, 
crabapples and other wild products. ... Of all the occupa- 
tions, however, to which the holidays were devoted, I delighted 
most in fishing. . . . Many happy half-days, and, during the 
mid-summer holidays, many whole days, were spent on the 
banks of the Derwent." He became an enthusiastic collector 
of insects. " Saturday afternoons and other times were spent 
in exploring banks, hedges and trees, in search of larvae ; and 
I made in the course of time a considerable collection of moths, 
butterflies, dragon-flies, and beetles." 

That there was a large fund of energy, and very much at 
the command of its possessor, is indicated by the incident re- 
lated by his father that in his ninth year Herbert took a journey 
(without his mother's knowledge) of seven miles to visit his 
father, and, in doing so, ran the greater part of the way. 

That the body of the boy was, at the age of twelve, danger- 
ously under the thumb of the so-called higher faculties and that 
the nervous system was strenuously assertive, are evidenced by 
the fact that, having entered the glamorous land of fiction, he 
often browsed in it all night, reading in bed " till the birds were 
singing in the morning. After a time this transgression was 
discovered, and my mother adopted the precaution of coming 
to my room to see whether the candle was out. But I was 
not thus to be balked of my midnight gratification and soon 
out-maneuvered her. Close to my bedside was a fixed corner 
cupboard ; and habitually, when I heard her step on the stairs, 
I leaped out of bed, put the candle still burning into this cup- 
board, got into bed again and pretended to be asleep, until she, 
thinking all was as it should be, retired. Whereupon I brought 
out the candle and resumed my reading." 

"As I had not been injudiciously pressed or considerably 
taxed during childhood and afterwards, my health was, or had 
become, quite satisfactory. I can recall nothing more than a 
few days' illness from one of the disorders of childhood; and 
on the whole my vigour, though not great, was considerable. 
There seemed to be then, and continued thereafter, a constitu- 
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tion distinguished rather by good balance than by great vital 
activity. No spontaneous overflow of energy was exhibited — 
no high pressure of steam; and hence a certain reluctance to 
exertion in the absence of a strong motive. Nevertheless, 
there was a large margin of latent power — a good deal of 
' bottom ' as the sporting people call it. In feats of strength I 
do not remember any superiority, except in running I was 
more fleet than any of my school fellows. This may have been 
associated with an unusual length of limb, by which in boyhood 
I was characterized. 

"Respecting those emotional characteristics directly asso- 
ciated with the physical, I may note that on the whole I was 
decidedly peaceful. This may have been in part due to the 
trait which I inherited from my father — a great intolerance 
of painful feelings, either physical or moral." . . . However, 
" when sufficiently aroused by anger, no considerations of pain 
or danger or anything else restrained me." 

Early in his thirteenth year Spencer was taken a hundred 
and twenty miles from home to his uncle's school at Hinton. 
Disagreement with a fellow student, homesickness, and rebel- 
lion against his exile, were too much for him, and on the 
tenth day he arose at six o'clock and set out for home, " reach- 
ing Bath in little more than an hour, and buying a penny 
roll just before leaving the city on the other side. I took the 
Cheltenham road ; and, as I ascended the long hill and for some 
time afterwards, kept glancing over my shoulder to see if I was 
pursued. Presently, getting on to the high broad back of the 
Cotswold Hills and increasing my distance from Hinton, I 
ceased to fear that I should see the pony-carriage coming when 
I turned my head. But now as I walked on under the hot sun, 
I began fully to perceive my forlorn state; far away from any 
one I knew, without possibility of going back, with scarcely 
any money, and with an immense journey before me. No 
wonder I burst into tears from time to time as I trudged on. 
However, my speed, judging by the result, was not much 
diminished by the occasional fits of grief. Pursuing the mo- 
notonous road, varied only by here and there a cottage or a toll 
gate, I came in the afternoon to the end of the highlands and 
descended into the Strond valley; walking through its pictur- 
esque scenes in a widely different mood from that in which I 
had seen them a few weeks before. Reaching Strond between 
five and six, I remember asking a man on the other side of the 
town, which was my way to Cheltenham. He pointed out the 
way and said, 'But you are not going there to-night, are you?' 
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He would have been greatly astonished to hear that I had 
already walked from five miles on the other side of Bath. 

"I could not sleep a wink at Cheltenham. The physical 
excitement produced by walking 48 miles, kept me tossing 
about till it was time to rise. Next morning, however, I early 
started off again, undismayed by my bad night. I got a ride 
out of Cheltenham for some two miles in a cart; and then re- 
sumed my weary walk, seeing from time to time the Malvern 
Hills, which, when I first caught sight of them the previous 
evening, had given me a thrill of pleasure as being old friends. 
Mile after mile was traversed during the sultry August day, 
along roads thickly covered with dust — through Tewkesbury 
and Worcester, on to Droitwich and on to Broomsgrove, which 
I reached and passed in the evening. I intended to walk that 
night to Birmingham, but an occurrence deterred me. While 
resting some miles beyond Broomsgrove, I was accosted by one 
of those wandering Italian image sellers, common in my boy- 
hood — men who went about carrying on their heads boards cov- 
ered with plaster casts, and calling out ' Finees ! ' This man sat 
down by me ; and when I walked on he joined me. After a time 
he pulled out a large pocket knife with a blade of some eight 
inches long or so, and spoke of it admiringly. This, as may be 
imagined, made me shudder. I do not suppose he meant any- 
thing; but still his act suggested the thought that he might 
murder me. Presently we arrived at the little inn on the 
Lickey called the Rose and Crown, and I asked for a bed. 
Luckily they let me have one, and to my great delight they 
would not let the Italian have one. He had to go on." 

"That night, like the preceding one, was sleepless. The 
exertion of walking about the same distance as before (for I 
believe from Cheltenham to the Rose and Crown is 49 miles, 
and deducting the 2 in the cart leaves 47) had maintained that 
feverish state of body which always keeps me awake. Next 
morning after a few miles walking, I came up with one of those 
heavy wagons, common in the days before railways, carrying 
goods between chief towns — wagons now no longer seen — great 
lumbering vehicles with large hoods to them. I made friends 
with the wagoner ; and he let me ride on the soft straw as far 
as Birmingham, where he stopped. Thence I walked on to 
Lichfield. At Lichfield I happened to be passing the chief hotel 
just as the Derby coach drew up; and, getting hold of the 
coachman, told him my story. No doubt he saw in my worn 
face and parched lips how much I had been suffering. He took 
pity on me, and, the coach having plenty of room, let me ride 
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for nothing. I asked to ride as far as Burton. When we 
reached Burton I offered him the few coppers I had left to let 
me go on. He, good fellow, refused to have them, but allowed 
me to keep my seat ; and so I reached Derby about 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon of Saturday, having left Hinton, on Thursday 
morning. That day I had walked not more than 20 miles, if 
so much. 

"Here, before passing to subsequent incidents, I may re- 
mark on the physical effects of this escapade. It can, I think, 
scarcely be doubted that my system received a detrimental 
shock. 

" My uncle too, at the same period comments on my dulness 
and failure of memory. Certainly this last trait must have 
been very marked. Not only haye I absolutely forgotten some 
books I read at that time, but, until perusal of my letters proved 
that I had read them, I did not know that I had ever seen them. 
Was not growth the cause? If excess of muscular effort, as in 
a pedestrian tour, is apt to leave behind inertness of brain, 
which for a time makes mental work difficult, it is reasonable 
to suppose that an unusual draft upon the resources of the 
system for building up the body, may, in like manner, leave the 
brain inadequately supplied, and cause feebleness in its action. 

"It is worth inquiring whether in such cases there is not 
produced a simultaneous moral effect. If there is such an 
effect an explanation is yielded of the fact, which the corres- 
pondence of the time proves, that there occurred a deteriora- 
tion in my relations to my uncle and aunt. I got out of favor 
with them, and I was dissatisfied with my uncle's treatment of 
me. Is there not reason to think that rapid growth may tem- 
porarily affect the emotional nature disadvantageously, in com- 
mon with the intellectual nature? As in children failure of 
cerebral nutrition, when caused by inactivity of the alimentary 
canal, is commonly accompanied by ill-temper; so, it seems not 
improbable that when the failure of cerebral nutrition is caused 
by the demands made for increase of the bodily structure, a 
kindred result may be entailed. Conditions which bring about 
a defective supply of blood to the brain, tend to throw the higher 
powers out of action while they leave the lower in action ; the 
later and less evolved faculties feeling the effects of an ebb- 
tide of blood, more than the earlier and fully evolved ones. 
Such a relation, if proved to exist, should be taken into account 
in the treatment of young people." 

He completed his student days at Hinton in his sixteenth 
year, and reviewing its results he says : " Certainly it had been 
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physically advantageous. I returned to Derby strong, in good 
health, and of good stature; my ultimate height (not then 
reached, however) , being five feet ten inches. I had doubtless 
benefited both by the rural life and by the climate, which is 
bracing." 

The tendency to insomnia by which he was later so afflicted 
was already present, for of the next year he recalls that, with 
a fishing trip in prospect, he "retired to bed somewhat early 
with the intention of starting at daybreak. Even in those days 
much excitement kept me awake; and the forthcoming grati- 
fication so filled my thoughts that for hours I vainly turned 
from side to side. All the while the room was partially illumi- 
nated by the light of a full moon, which penetrated the wide 
curtains. Somewhere about three o'clock the thought occurred 
to me, Why lie here tossing about? The thought was forth- 
with acted upon. I got up, dressed, sallied out, walked by 
moonlight to Swarkstone, five miles off, and began fishing by 
moonlight." 

At nineteen he walked from five to ten miles a day, was a 
good skater and fond of boating and horseback riding, but 
although his health was, on the whole, satisfactory, he was 
conscious of the working of the machinery, as is evidenced in a 
letter of his nineteenth year : 

"I have been quite idle and stupid lately. I expect I am 
beginning to fill out a little and that all the energies are directed 
to bodily development. I do not recollect that you gave me 
your opinion whilst I was in Derby upon one of the questions 
I asked you. To what extent is it expedient to force the mind 
against the inclination? I should like to hear what my uncle 
Thomas says upon this head. It seems to me to be rather im- 
portant to be able to distinguish between idleness and mental 
debility. . . ." 

He was evidently making careful, much too careful, note 
of the influence of bodily states on mental activity, and, in the 
following year, after a time of hard work, he says, " The effect 
of the over-exertion showed itself in depression of spirits and 
a constant feeling of dissatisfaction with myself, and a more 
than usual repetition of the fear (which I have occasionally 
felt for the last four or five years) that my mind is not so 
vigorous or acute, nor my memory so retentive as it once was." 

He concludes, after noting his increase in weight to 150 
pounds, that this, in itself, was the cause of his present 
stupidity. 

His engineering labors on the Birmingham and Gloucester 
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Railway would be called extremely strenuous nowadays. " We 
were at work on Tuesday from 8 A.M. to 3 A.M. next morning 
and every other day in the week from the same hour to 12 at 
night, and even Sunday was not exempt from its portion." 
It is little wonder that he found his eyes "beginning to be 
affected. . . . For the first time in my life they began to ache 
when used for several hours in drawing." 

The following year he found it advisable to quit this work 
and on his return home "my old schoolmaster expressed his 
satisfaction that I had not come back to the paternal roof in- 
jured by dissipation, as many young men do." 

As sub-editor of The Economist Spencer found it took him 
"a week to become so far inured to the eternal rattle of the 
Strand as to be able to sleep. . . . for some time I suffered in 
general health from noise" and the close atmosphere of the 
office. "Having at length caught cold three times within two 
months, I thought it was time to make some change." He re- 
moved to better living quarters with a longer walk to work, and 
he also made a radical change in diet. He became a vegetarian. 

Of this latter move he writes his mother : " As I have felt 
no inconvenience during these first few weeks, I do not sup- 
pose I shall now do so. I think I have felt the cold more keenly 
than I should otherwise have done, and I find others who are 
trying the experiment make the same complaint. I believe, 
however, that this result is merely temporary. Meanwhile 
I am in all respects well and strong." 

Commenting in his biography he says : " From the phrasing 
of these statements it is clear that I was willing to persist in 
vegetarianism, had I been encouraged to do so by further 
results. My scepticism was first aroused, however, by the 
fact that after six months' abstinence from animal food, our 
friend Loch gave evidence of a lowered condition. His voice 
had become extremely mild and feeble, and he had partially 
lost power over one of his feet in walking. Writing, as it 
seems from my father's dating, towards the close of May (for 
I had not dated the letter myself) , I said — ' I have about decided 
to give up the vegetarianism, at any rate for the present. I 
think this relaxation under the eyes is due to it.' The clearest 
evidence, however, that I had been suffering, was disclosed 
afterwards. I found that I had to re-write what I had written 
during the time I was a vegetarian, because it was so wanting 
in vigour." 

His work upon "Social Statics" was already resulting in 
insomnia. 
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In his thirty-third year Spencer made a pedestrian tour into 
Switzerland. Disastrous effects resulted, or developed at this 
time. 

" Years before I had read Andrew Combe's work The Prin- 
ciples of Physiology applied to the preservation of Health, and 
had duly accepted the warning given by him against excessive 
exertion on the part of those who, having previously led seden- 
tary lives, attempt feats of walking and climbing. Yet, aware 
as I was of the possible mischiefs, I transgressed: not, how- 
ever, as it seems, without excuse. In the above-named letter 
written on the Faulhorn, after urging my uncle to see Switzer- 
land, I went on to say — 

" ' There is however great temptation to do too much. The 
difficulty of getting tolerable accommodation save at certain 
places, often induces one to go too far, and spite of the feats 
which the Swiss air enables every one to do, Lott and I overdid 
ourselves a few days ago, in spite of my previously made reso- 
lution to avoid any excess of exertion. However we shall be 
more resolute in future.' 

"Of three excesses in walking which I recall (the last 
being subsequent to the date of the above-named letter, not- 
withstanding the resolution expressed in it) two were caused 
by misleading statements contained in Murray's Guide. This 
led us to arrange for stopping at places which, when we saw 
them, we instantly decided to avoid at the cost of two or three 
hours' more walking along rough roads and in partial dark- 
ness; previous experience having proved that nights made 
sleepless by fleas were the alternatives. 

" These details I set down as introductory to the statement 
that within a few days of my return to London, there began 
signs of enfeebled action of the heart. There was no mental 
cause. As said in a letter to my father, while in Switzerland 
' I cultivated stupidity assiduously and successfully ; ' and after 
my return it was some weeks before I got seriously to work." 

"Two distinguished physiologists have at different times 
assured men that the heart can not be overtaxed ; but, authori- 
tative though their opinions are, I have found acceptance of 
them difficult. Among reasons for scepticism are these: — 
First, the improbability that there are no foundations for the 
many assertions that extreme exertion, as in rowing matches, 
sometimes leaves behind a long prostration. Second, there is 
the unquestionable fact that during states of debility the heart 
is easily overtaxed; the implication being that if, during an 
abnormal state, its limit of power may be exceeded, it may be 

vol. x. — 39. 
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exceeded during a normal state. Third, the truth that other 
organs have limits to their powers which can not be over-passed 
without damage — damage sometimes ending in atrophy — 
seems scarcely likely to fail in the case of one organ alone. 
Fourth, such an exception does not seem reconcilable with the 
hypothesis of evolution ; for how, by either natural selection or 
by direct adaptation, can any organ have acquired a never-used 
surplus or strength? 

"Be the interpretation what it may, however, here is a 
fact, that immediately after my return from Switzerland, there 
commenced cardiac disturbances which never afterwards en- 
tirely ceased; and which doubtless prepared the way for the 
more serious derangements of health subsequently established." 

He tried hydrotherapy and the results are noted in a letter : 

" I have nothing very definite to tell you, further than that 
on the whole the palpitations seem to be gradually diminishing 
and do not generally attract my attention even at night; 
although still more or less perceptible then, when I purposely 
direct my attention to them. In other respects I am much as 
I was. No great effect either one way or other seems to be 
produced by the treatment, so far as I can judge by my feel- 
ings. But being on the whole very well, I don't know that I 
have any right to expect any very marked results." 

While writing his Psychology at thirty-five, there appeared 
increasing storm clouds of ill health. 

"I spent something like five hours a day in writing: begin- 
ning between nine and ten, continuing till one, pausing for a 
few minutes to take some slight refreshment, usually a little 
fruit, and resuming till three; then sallying out for a country 
walk and returning in time for dinner between five and six. 
I had often warned my friends against overwork, and had 
never knowingly transgressed. Five hours per day did not 
seem too much ; and had there been no farther taxing of brain, 
no mischief might have been done. But I overlooked the fact 
that during these months at Derby, as during all the months 
since the preceding August, leisure hours had been chiefly 
occupied in thinking. Especially while walking I was think- 
ing. The quickened circulation consequent on moderate exer- 
cise, produced in me then, as always, a flow of ideas often 
difficult, if not impossible, to stop. Moreover the printers were 
at my heels, and proofs coming every few days had to be cor- 
rected ; tasks which must have occupied considerable portions 
of my evenings, Practically, therefore, the mental strain went 
on with but little intermission. 
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" That mischief was being done ought to have been clear to 
me. A broad hint that I was going wrong was this : — One of 
Thackeray's stories — The Newcomes I think it must have been 
— was in course of issue in a serial form. When a new part 
came out I obtained it from a local library, and, reserving it 
till the evening, then read it through. As often as I did this I 
got no sleep all night, or, at any rate, no steep till towards 
morning. My appearance too should have made me pause. A 
photograph still existing, which was taken during the spring, 
has a worn anxious look; showing that waste was in excess 
of repair. It seems strange that such knowledge as I had of 
physiology, did not force on me the inference that I was injur- 
ing myself, and that I should inevitably suffer. 

" But giving no heed to these warnings I thoughtlessly went 
on without cessation; eager to get the book done, and, I sup- 
pose, hoping that rest would soon re-establish my ordinary 
health. Towards the end of June there remained but three 
chapters to write. These were written elsewhere. 

" One morning soon after beginning work, there commenced 
a sensation in my head — not pain, nor heat, nor fulness, nor 
tension, but simply a sensation, bearable enough but abnormal. 
The seriousness of the symptom was at once manifest to me. 
I put away my manuscript and sallied out, fishing-rod in hand, 
to a mountain tarn in the hills behind the hotel, in pursuance 
of a resolve to give myself a week's rest ; thinking that would 
suffice. 

"Next day came a walk to Beddgelert. That place being 
much shut in, proved, as I might have known it would, very 
enervating. After two days I left for Carnarvon and after- 
wards for Bangor; taking up my abode at Garth Point for a 
week. While there I managed to finish everything but the 
chapter on ' The Will ' with which the work ends. 

" The close of the month found me back home ; where this 
last chapter was completed under great difficulties. I alter- 
nated between house and garden : writing a few sentences and 
then pacing up and down for a time to dissipate head-sensa- 
tions — a persistence in physiological wrong-doing which 
brought on further serious symptoms." 

And now began that pursuit of health which proved to be 
life-long and fruitless. At thirty-six he was "unable to bear 
more than a few minutes conversation." He gave up mental 
work, walked ten to twelve hours a day, and went on fishing 
excursions with results in better sleep. He noted that his 
higher " other-regarding faculties " were impaired by his nerv- 
ous break-down, — that he was lacking in judgment and more 
emotional than was natural. 
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"Both then and afterwards, my sleeping remained quite 
abnormal. A night of sound sleep was, and has ever continued 
to be, unknown to me." He averaged four to five hours un- 
consciousness — "in bits," and for twenty-five years had no 
sensation of drowsiness. At his best he "never got beyond 
three hours' work a day without mischief." 

Better and worse, but with almost constant introspection, 
is the health tale from now on. His comments on his condi- 
tion, if tiresome, are often valuable. Speaking of the results 
in mental states, he says : 

"Speaking generally, each step in mental evolution results 
in a faculty by which the simpler pre-existing faculties have 
their respective actions so combined that each aids in regulat- 
ing or controlling the others, and the actions of all are harmon- 
ized. Each higher judgment differs from lower judgments in 
that it takes account of more numerous factors, or more cor- 
rectly estimates their degrees of relative importance; and is 
thus a more complex mental act. And similarly, among the 
higher feelings, all relatively complex, the highest are those 
which stand related to lower ones as moderators ; their moder- 
ating function being effected by combining within themselves 
representations of these lower feelings, no one of which is 
allowed to occupy more than its due share of consciousness, 
and therefore is not allowed unduly to sway the conduct. 
Manifestly, by their very natures as thus understood, these 
highest intellectual and emotional powers, by which well-bal- 
anced judgments are reached and well-balanced feelings main- 
tained, require more than all others, a full flow of nervous 
energy — a flow sufficient to simultaneously supply all the 
numerous structures called into action. Consequently, they, 
before all others, fail when the tide of nervous energy ebbs. 
Defect of coordination is shown intellectually in erroneous 
judgments concerning matters where sundry circumstances 
have to be taken into account, and emotionally in the ill-con- 
trolled feelings which lead to impulsive expressions and deeds. 
The primitive and deeply-rooted self -regarding faculties, which 
tend ever to initiate antagonisms, are scarcely weakened during 
states of prostration ; while the other-regarding faculties, rela- 
tively modern and superficial, and soon paralyzed by innutri- 
tion, fail to check them. And then beyond the direct evils 
which the nervous subject brings on himself by such failures, 
there are the indirect evils that result from misinterpretation of 
his character." 

(To be concluded) 



